MEASURE FOR MEASURE
The extremity of the disproportion between prosperity and
goodness first shocks us, and then flashes on us the conviction
that our whole attitude in asking or expecting that goodness
should be prosperous is wrong; that, if only we could see things
as they are, we should see that the outward is nothing and the
inward is all1
It is a thought which is difficult to express, and Bradley felt
his own statement to be 'exaggerated and too explicit5. But the
thought that 'Whosoever will lose his life shall find it', or, as
Kent in the stocks puts it, 'Nothing almost sees miracles but
misery5, was, perhaps, more generally understood by the
Englishmen of Shakespeare's day than it is now. Mr. Bettenham,
Reader of Gray's Inn, was wont to say 'that virtuous men were
like some herbs and spices, that give not their sweet smell, till
they be broken and crushed'. And Francis Bacon, of the same
Inn, put this doctrine into his Essay Of Adversity, to show that
'Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and
the clearer revelation of God's favour'.
And I heard A. E. Housman, who, of all men I have known,
was sternest in refusing to break his proud reserve, say in his
first lecture:
Fortitude and continence and honesty are not commended to
us on the ground that they conduce, as on the whole they do
conduce, to material success, nor yet on the ground that they
will be rewarded hereafter: those whose office it is to exhort
mankind to virtue are ashamed to degrade the cause they
plead by proffering such lures as these.
Forty-one years later, in his last great public utterance, in which
he bade us 'Farewell for ever', he quoted: 'Whosoever will save
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life shall find it*
'That', he said, 'is the most important truth which has ever been
uttered, and the greatest discovery ever made in the moral
world; but I do not find in it anything which I should call
poetical.'2
1 A. C. BRADLEY, Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 326.
2 Introductory Lecture, 1892, p. 36; Name and Nature of Poetry, 1933, p. 36.
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